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ous, such as contenderous, from cantankerous. If the 
dentist who straightens teeth can enhance his dignity 
as an orthodontist, the brother who extracts them 
may ennoble himself as an exodontist. As Eve came 
from Adam's side, so the superwoman has been born of 
the superman. 

It is curious to note that the living, Anglo-Saxon 
element in our speech, which contributes most of all 
to powerful stylistic effects, is moribund so far as the 
formation of new words is concerned, although it 
still continues to throw off such exquisitely expressive 
compounds as wind-jammer, sky-scraper, brain-storm, 
hen-minded, and nature-faker. Nevertheless it is the 
'dead' Latin and Greek elements that are most fecund. 
When William Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet, proposed 
folkwain for omnibus, the public did not take him 
seriously. No better reception was accorded to the 
late Professor Sumner of Yale when he offered the 
name folkways, on the excellent analogy of folklore, to 
denote a certain branch of sociology. We are rejecting 
airman and birdman for aviator. We still prefer 
gasoline and automobile, while our English cousins 
use petrol and motor-car. The exactness of such 
terms as monoplane and biplane helps to retain aero- 
plane in place of airship, and hydroplane rather than 
waterplane or seaplane. The helplessness of the 
Anglo-Saxon is splendidly demonstrated if you attempt 
a pure English name for the amphibious hydro-aero- 
plane. Someone has proposed aerobus for aero- 
omnibus, but this lies yet in prospect. The terraplane, 
half motor-car and half aeroplane, is said to be an 
accomplished fact. 

The journalese dialect is most prolific in new words, 
most of them as ephemeral as mosquitos. For all 
that, the daily newspaper is a mart where neologisms 
get their best chance of life, and, even if few indi- 
viduals survive, one may yet perceive there the general 
drift of the language and the persistent efforts of our 
speech to procreate itself. Nor is the journalist to be 
despised as a critic of words. He reads and writes 
more than other people and is more regularly and 
incessantly forced to express himself. It is he that 
clips pacificist to pacifist, for example, breaking with a 
rule for the sake of euphony. He is less hampered 
by literary conventions and fearlessly tries out the 
verbs that come from nouns and adjectives. He 
gives us such forms as visualize, socialize, institution- 
alize, and even affinitize, novelties that are echoed in 
the pulpits of preachers who go beyond the Bible for 
their texts. Novels are dramatized and dramas are 
novelized. The moving-picture show depersonalizes 
the life of the town. To drive out and keep out the 
bubonic plague the Western seaports must be de- 
ratized, freed from rats, a word we might have been 
spared. 

In making a survey of new words one must observe 
a number of conspicuous tendencies. The hybrid 
has little chance of survival, and so we do not expect 
the watermobile to survive very long. Classical 
suffixes attached to English words, such as tinkeritis 
and talkophobia, always are to be placed in the realm of 
redogatory remarks and will never see Parnassus. 



In this class we have lately noted Tennysonunculus, 
a satisfying mouthful. One notes also the great 
preference of suffixes over prefixes. It is for this 
reason that a word like disservice seems pedantic, 
although the antis are prevalent enough in such terms 
as antioptionist, opposed to local option, and anti- 
conscriptionist, full of polysyllabic scorn. Unmistak- 
able, too, is the hospitality towards words from Ro- 
mance languages. The cafeteria has spread from Los 
Angeles as a center, although a Spanish lady was 
overheard to say that there was nothing Spanish 
about it except the mispronunciation. Lately a 
sister institution has sprung up in the groceteria, 
but would women ever frequent it were it called a 
selfsenegroceryl It is the Latin element in English 
that is fertile and attractive. 

It is but a mischievous convention of common 
thought that we say a language is living if it happens 
to be the daily medium of communication of an extant 
race. The real life of a language lies in its capacity 
to take care of itself under the changing conditions of 
contemporary life. Speech, as a function of a living 
organism, is subject to the same disintegration and 
replacement as the tissues of the body and the social 
institutions, and must possess the capacity of renewing 
its substance. Its life lies in its prefixes and its suffixes, 
in its capacity for forming compounds, or in what- 
ever mutations and combinations the particular 
language may have inherited for the expression of 
new ideas. The Latin of Cicero died because it 
succeeded perfectly in cutting itself off from the 
speech of the people. He spake as never man spake. 
The vulgar Latin did not die. At least, if it died, 
it left heirs, and, as a Greek proverb says, he that 
leaves a son does not die. 
Victoria College, NORMAN W. DeWitT 

Toronto, Canada 
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The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin: The Sounds 
and Accents. By E. H. Sturtevant. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press (1920). Pp. 
vii + 225. 

Professor Sturtevant wrote his book with the 
intention of following the footsteps of Blass, Seelmann, 
and Lindsay in the light of the evidence which has 
been discovered since the appearance of their hand- 
books. He has been very successful in the thing he 
has attempted to do, and the result is a text-book 
more serviceable than its predecessors, for both student 
and teacher, and one that is, besides, a collection of 
the recent literature on the subject which will be 
appreciated by other workers in the field. 

The improvement over Blass is to be found chiefly 
in the treatment of the digraph EI and kindred matters. 
It is due not to the discovery of new evidence, but to 
a sounder judgment of the old. Blass's error has 
long been recognized, but it has stood for years as a 
pedagogical nuisance, and it is a pleasure to have a 
handbook from which it is eliminated. On the other 
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hand, the changes in our beliefs about the pronunci- 
ation of Latin necessitated by the new evidence are 
at the most minimal. For instance, Seelmann (1885) 
was inclined to assume a difference in quality be- 
tween a and a- Lindsay (1894) felt that the evidence 
was insufficient. Sommer (1914) and Professor 
Sturtevant now positively reject the assumption; 
but otherwise the vowel system is the same in all 
four authors. The progress here lies partly in de- 
tails; the description of / given by Professor Sturte- 
vant, for instance, is far superior to that of Lindsay. 
To take another example, we may note that Lindsay 
dated the confusion of w-consonant and b from the 
beginning of the second century A. D., while Pro- 
fessors Sommer and Sturtevant can now carry it 
back into the first century. In part also the progress 
lies in a better understanding of the reasons for our 
beliefs. One way in which this result is attained is 
the elimination of inconclusive argument — -an im- 
portant, if not obvious, matter. Sometimes one 
might wish that the author had gone farther in this 
direction: thus the assimilation (page 91) im fronte 
is no proof that / was bilabial; nor is the close of a 
Lucretian line, siccare coepit (page 60), any indication 
that oe was still a diphthong. 

The thing in the book which seems to me most 
questionable is the treatment of the pronunciation of 
the mutes (91-101). This is largely reprinted from 
the author's article Tenuis and Media, in the Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Association 
48.49-62 and turns on the idea that the Greek mediae 
were voiced fortes. Now it is doubtful whether 
"voiced fortes" in the sense necessary for the theory 
can be produced at all — voiced mutes are to a certain 
extent necessarily lenes, for reasons explained by 
Sievers, Grundziige 5 , § 362. It would therefore have 
been well for the author to designate in some Modern 
language the sort of sound he had in mind. Then it 
would have been possible to discuss whether the 
assumption of such a sound is warranted by the 
designation mediae. Too much stress is not to be 
laid on such a term; it may very well mean no more 
than that /3 is not tt nor 0, but resembles both of 
them. The same may be said of Quintilian's state- 
ment about the sound for which Claudius invented 
his letter. His words, medius est quidem u et i litterae 
sonus, are definite, but it would be rash to infer that 
the sound was a high, mixed, rounded vowel. Pro- 
fessor Sturtevant seems to favor such an interpretation 
(29), but he should not then compare French u or 
German ii (these are front vowels). 

The author may be congratulated on his success in 
doing the thing he has chosen to do, but there arises 
the question whether there was not better to be done. 
T should answer that question in the affirmative. 
Like his predecessors, the author begins with each 
letter and discusses how it was pronounced; the 
best procedure would have been to draw up a list of 
the sounds in use at each place and period in which 
he was interested, and then discuss the method of 
representing them in writing. The result would 
have been, in my opinion, much greater clarity. The 



author has also endeavored '"to avoid technical terms 
and symbols as far as possible" and has been extremely 
successful in his effort. By many that will be counted 
to him as a merit, but I must regard it as a mistake. 
No user of a technical handbook has a right to expect 
that the subject shall be presented to him in a non- 
technical style; it is his duty to make the effort — ■ 
in linguistics the difficulty is grossly overestimated — 
to familiarize himself with the technical terms and 
symbols needed. No other science would make 
such a concession, and it is in my opinion a mistake 
for the linguist to continue to do so. That is one of 
the reasons why an old delusion still persists and 
"jeder Mensch, weil er spricht, glaubt uber die Sprache 
sprechen zu konnen". 
The Ohio State University GEORGE M. BOLLING 



Kostes Palamas, Life Immovable. First Part. Trans- 
lated by Aristides E. Phoutrides, with Introduction 
and Notes by the Translator. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press (1919). Pp. ix + 237. $2.00. 

Professor Phoutrides is a Modern Greek poet of 
some fame himself, who is also a thorough student of 
Ancient Greek. He was a purist 1 in his younger 
days, when the Gospel Riots caused by Pallis's trans- 
lation of the New Testament into the vernacular 
stained with blood the streets of Athens (1901). I 
well remember the great violence that took place, 
leading to the death of eight or nine students, and to 
the wounding of some sixty of those who had barri- 
caded themselves in the University of Athens and 
had sallied forth from time to time to fight the soldiers 
sent against them. I even saw a soldier knocked 
from his horse by students throwing stones taken 
from a pile left in the street for paving purposes. The 
feeling ran so high that the Cabinet finally resigned, 
the Metropolitan abdicated and died in exile on 
Salamis, and the translation was withdrawn. But 
times changed, and, under the influence of Venizelos 
and other Greek patriots who believed that Greece 
could never progress with an artificial language, the 
Demoticists prevailed over the great Sophoclean 
scholar, Mistriotes, and his followers, and many 
important writers, such as Psicharis, Pallis, Soures, 
Karkavitsas, and especially Kostes Palamas, wrote 
great works in the vernacular. Professor Phoutrides, 
who in 1903 himself had been among the rioters against 
the performance of Soteriades's vernacular trans- 
lation of the Oresteia of Aeschylus, soon afterwards 
joined the ranks of the Demoticists. Now he has 
given us a most interesting and faithful translation of 
the first half of 'H 'Ao-oXeiiri) Ziiij of Palamas 2 , whom 
Eugene Clement, in the Revue des Etudes Grecques, 
has dared to call, 'though not famous, incontestably 



!On the contest between the puristic and the vernacular forms 
of Modern Greek see The Classical Weekly 15.85. 

3 The translation of the adjective in this title by "Immovable" 
is unsatisfactory; the word means, rather something like 'Stead- 
fast'. 'Unwavering'. Compare Professor F. B. R. Hellems, 
Classical Philology 15.208, in a review of this book (15.205-208) 
which gives several extracts from the translation; one of these is 
paralleled by the Greek stanzas. 



